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seventy thousand white men, you begin to admit us to a 
position of equality ! " May we not have something to 
learn from Jew and " heathen ? " 

This backwardness of the Church to do the work of 
Christ, while those beyond the pale are endeavoring 
to accomplish it, has a precise analogy in the history of 
the anti-slavery movement. It was such " infidels " as 
Garrison and Phillips that were fulfilling the obligations 
of the Church fifty years ago, while she was searching 
the Scriptures to find authority for a sin which the world 
had outgrown. War is going to be condemned by the 
conscience of the world just as surely as slavery was con- 
demned. I do not say that wars will cease. Murder 
and theft have not ceased, and they are condemned by 
mankind. But I do say that war will be adjudged a 
crime, like other murders and robberies, and that those 
who take part in it will know that they are doing wrong. 
The only question is, What instrument will God use in 
bringing this about? Shall we allow him to use the 
Church, or shall we ask him to look for other agents ? It 
is because I believe the Church as a whole may still be 
persuaded to volunteer for this grfeat task that I write 
these lines. Why was not the Church at the head of the 
movement to free the slaves ? And why is she not to-day 
at the head of those who proscribe war as a survival of 
barbaric times? 

This matter of war is not to be settled by passing reso- 
lutions nor by enacting a new commandment with its 
"Thou shalt not." What is the teaching of Jesus? 
" Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you." I know that he meant those words 
literally because they appeal to what is deepest in my 
being. Search into your innermost hearts and see if you 
do not find the truth of these words attested there. The 
cure for war lies in the legacy of love which Christ left 
to us, of boundless love for the Father and of boundless 
love for our fellow-men. We cannot love men with 
bombshells. May not the Church inspire in its members 
such a love for men — for Filipinos and Boers, for 
Japanese and Russian, and all other men — that it will 
be impossible for them even to think of such a thing as 
thrusting a bayonet into another's breast or slashing his 
face with a sabre! This does not seem to me an unat- 
tainable ideal as I write it down. All that we need to 
do is to become as little children and look at war afresh, 
free from all the prejudices that a perverted education 
has rooted in us. We condemn arson, adultery, murder, 
burglary, lying and theft. War includes them all, and 
in a form more exaggerted, more self- evidently wrong, 
than any one of them taken alone. War repeals the 
Ten Commandments and explicitly places a portion of 
the human race outside the universal obligation of 
Christian love. 

Every age has had its barbarisms. We wonder now 
at slavery, at the hanging of boys for stealing a shilling, 
at imprisonment for debt, at the torture of witnesses, at 
the rack and thumbscrew and stake. All these things 
were supported by Christians and the Church. Are we 
to suppose that our age is the first without its sanctified 
barbarisms ? And if not, what barbarism of the day is 
so conspicuous as war ? No, it is an awful hallucination, 
a fatal delusion, that war can be Christian. Let us fill 
our hearts with love and look forth upon our enemies, if 



we have enemies, with that love, and we shall see clearly 
that a Christian war is as impossible as a Christian 
murder. 



The Final Union of Mankind. 

(The following splendid passage is from the chapter on " The 
Cosmic Hoots of Love " in Henry M. Simmons' recent book, 
" New Tables of Stone.")* 

The harmony of nations and the folly of their quar- 
rels was taught more and more by eminent men, from 
Sully and Grotius onward. Voltaire wrote most earnestly 
against wars. Benjamin Franklin said there never had 
been and never would be a good one. Jeremy Bentham 
denounced war as "mischief on the largest scale." 
Robert Hall condemned it as " the temporary repeal of 
all the principles of virtue." Carlyle asked whether the 
French and English soldiers who " blow the souls out of 
one another " have any real reason for it ; and he 
answered: "Busy as the devil is, not the slightest." 
Long before General Sherman, Channing said that a 
battlefield is a vast " exhibition of crime," and that " a 
more fearful hell in any region of the universe cannot 
well be conceived." Auguste Comte closed his " Posi- 
tive Philosophy " with congratulation that the old evil 
was ending ; and at about the same time Emerson wrote 
that "war is on its last legs" and "begins to look like 
an epidemic insanity." Charles Sumner called it " inter- 
national lynch-law " with works " infinitely evil and ac- 
cursed"; and he said that the greatest value of the 
Springfield Arsenal was that it had inspired Longfellow's 
poem against war. Theodore Parker wrote : " Posterity 
will damn into deep infamy that government which al- 
lows a war to take place in the middle of the nineteenth 
century." Even during our Mexican war, Parker de- 
nounced it as " mean and infamous " — as not only a 
great boy fighting a little one," but as a fight where 
"the big boy is in the wrong, and tells solemn lies to 
make his side seem right." So Lowell opposed that war 
of his own country, made Hosea Biglow" call it murder," 
and made Parson Wilbur rebuke it in behalf of a higher 
" patriotism " and of that truer country which is not ter- 
ritory, but justice. In 1848 and 1849, great peace con- 
gresses for international arbitration and disarmament met 
in Brussels and Paris. At the latter, Victor Hugo pre- 
dicted the day when cannon would be obsolete and seen 
only in museums, as curiosities. Even England, during 
a whole generation of peace, had reached the " belief that 
wars were things of the past " ; and Buckle soon after 
wrote that the national taste for them had become 
" utterly extinct." 

The work of union continued, and even the wars that 
followed were sometimes in its favor. Our own Civil 
War was in the name of "the Union." Italy was at last 
united again. The great German empire was organized 
where hundreds of petty states had once opposed each 
other. But union has been advanced most by the peace- 
ful processes of industry, trade, travel, intercourse of 
every kind. Victor Hugo contrasted the great Industrial 
Exposition at Paris, where the nations had come together 
to learn good from each other, with " that terrible inter- 
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national exposition called a battlefield." Even the electric 
flashes through the Atlantic cable moved Whittier to 
sing: 

" Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the sea so far, 
The bridal robe of earth's accord, 
The funeral shroud of war." 

Every peaceable ship is a fuller shuttle for that shroud ; 
every railway train, with its merchandise and mail, adds 
its thread to that bridal robe. Through these secular 
agencies, human sympathy has already widened until 
men give their tears and treasure for suffering heathen 
around the earth whom once they would have thought 
it sacred duty to slay. The very laws of the world are 
working for the true Christianity and the final union of 
mankind. 

Not, indeed, that we are near it yet. The nations still 
try to out-trick each other in trade. In the most " Chris- 
tian " nations the citizens sometimes do ; and possessions 
are not shared with perfect brotherhood even in the 
Church. No longer is Ananias struck dead for keeping 
back part of his property, but he and Sapphira sit safely 
in their pew, with no question about their land. No 
longer is Dives sent to " hell " on account of his wealth, 
but has become a deacon, and the preacher has found a 
way to get the camel through the needle's eye. Nor is 
Lazarus as peaceful as he used to be. He is ready to 
dynamite, not Dives only, but every Lazarus who will 
not join his strike to cut off the country's needed coal or 
beef. 

For the spirit of violence still survives to rend society. 
It inspires not only the poor and ignorant, but their 
leaders and rulers, and sometimes lakes possession of a 
nation. That long dream of peace to which we have re- 
ferred was broken by a most destructive series of wars. 
Those of the ten years ending in 1871 are said by Mul- 
hall to have cost nearly a million and a half of lives and 
nearly six billions of dollars. Since then the armaments 
in Europe have much further increased. A standard 
new history tells us that the " civilized Christian nations " 
now occupying the old Roman territory, though no longer 
in danger from outside barbarians, yet keep " under arms 
ten or twelve times the forces " of the pagan emperors. 
Military expenditures are vastly greater than any other. 
Even in our own country, in 1899, the naval and war 
departments and pensions consumed nearly three-fourths 
of the entire expenditures of the national government. 
President Eliot recently reminded us that the sum 
granted to our great Agricultural Department for a year 
was " about the cost ol one day of the war with Spain " ; 
while the annual amount given to the beneficent work of 
fish-culture was less than that spent in maintaining one 
battleship. Fifty years ago Charles Sumner said : " Every 
ship of war that floats costs more than the largest uni- 
versity in our country; every sloop of war, more than the 
largest library in our country." To-day, battleships are 
far more costly and numerous, — and eminent Americans 
who profess much zeal for Christ want to increase them. 

They want to use them, too ; and even preachers are 
not always opposed to this. Gen. Francis A. Walker 
wrote, in 1896, that in five years' pretty constant attend- 
ance at church, and listening to sermons from fifty differ- 
ent pulpits, he had "not heard a single discourse which 
was devoted to the primitive Christian idea of peace, or 



which contained a perceptible strain of argument or ap- 
peal for international goodwill." A few years ago we 
kept our Christmas season of " peace on earth " by a 
clamor for a mighty war with England about a Venezue- 
lan boundary. Our people and press had just been cry- 
ing out against the horror of a proposed pugilistic fight 
between two fools in Texas, but now became eager to 
send into the ring half a million Christians to engage in 
battles beside which prize fights would be bland and 
benevolent. Some even argued that our national char- 
acter would be ennobled by a war, and our moral tone 
improved by bombarding a few towns and butchering 
their people. The excitement passed, and how that 
boundary question was settled few now know or care. 
But wo have since tried that method of ethical training, 
though on a much smaller and safer scale. The ideals of 
the battlefield and of the "water-cure" have spread 
among the people, — yet without the predicted moral 
improvement. Indeed, violence seems to have become 
unusually popular, strikers club and kill other workmen 
with mediasval ardor, and now and then a community 
gathers with the greatest delight to watch the writhings 
of a negro burning to death. In pessimistic moments, 
one sometimes feels that our civilization is little more 
than a film, beneath which the old savagery is still 
seething. 

These evils, however, are exceptional and we must not 
make too much of them. A little bad gets all attention, 
while the great current of good goes on unheeded, just 
because it is so great and common. The bad may even 
be a sign of progress, and part of the violence to-day is 
a passionate outcry against wrongs that have long been 
allowed and that must be ended. But amid the violence 
peaceful methods are advancing, and arbitration is more 
and more settling labor-troubles and preventing wars. 
Even the wars that do come are no longer between the 
foremost nations, but have mostly sunk into expeditions 
of some powerful people to conquer some feeble one. 
Even these inglorious conquests have become so difficult 
and expensive that they will not often be attempted ; 
while real war between two great powers would be so 
vastly more so that M. Bloch pronounced it already im- 
possible. Certainly war seems destined to die at length 
by its own grosvtb, to kill itself by its costliness. Even 
now two equal nations could not long continue it without 
the bankruptcy of both. 

So do the laws of progress work for peace. A wise 
man, when challenged, replies that any fool can propose 
a duel, but it takes two fools to fight. The nations will 
yet learn this. Already they are questioning the wisdom 
of wasting most of their wealth in endless preparation 
for wars which can be avoided and which cannot come 
without mutual ruin. Already they see a fallacy in the 
system which spends millions on a battleship that soon 
becomes useless by the invention of a better one; and 
which is forever improving walls to resist cannon, and 
then improving cannon to destroy the walls. They begin 
to see the folly of fortifying boundaries at infinite ex- 
pense, when that long one between us and British 
America has been safe for nearly a century, without walls 
or warship, by mere mutual agreement. They see 
something worse than folly in the system which uses our 
noble youth, like Falstaff 's ragamuffins, as " food for 
powder " and " to fill a pit," — and sometimes to fulfill 
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viler purposes. For the moral fallacy, too, is more and 
more seen. Why condemn brutality and crime at home, 
and then cultivate them abroad ? Why hang for killing 
one man, and honor for killing a hundred? Why im- 
prison a starving woman for stealing a loaf, and then 
praise rulers or soldiers for looting cities and stealing a 
whole country ? Shall justice be abolished by a national 
boundary, and the moral law stop at the state line ? 

Emerson once said, " The arch-abolitionist, older than 
John Brown, and older than the Shenandoah Mountains, 
is Love, whose other name is Justice, which was before 
Alfred, before Lycurgus, before slavery, and will be after 
it." That same Love and Justice, older than battleships 
or the brutality that wants them, is still here, — was 
alive before wars began, and will be after they are ended. 
Doubtless this principle of union will work on until it 
links all nations by just laws, and settles their quarrels 
by peaceful courts. 



The True Remedy for War. 

paul allegeet in X' Universelle. 

Why does war appear to us a more horrible evil than 
others ? It is not, when one thinks of it, because of the 
physical sufferings which it produces, the tears and the 
blood which it causes to flow. We are subject to other 
scourges which kill, ruin and produce tears, yet we do 
not curse and condemn them. Prosperous cities have 
been destroyed by volcanic eruptions, entire countries 
have been ravaged by earthquakes. We suffer from 
them, but not with that bitter suffering which in the case 
of the slaughters produced by war humiliates and exas- 
perates us and crushes our hearts. 

What causes us to place war at the head of human 
calamities is not, then, the fact that man is killed. It is 
because he is killed at the will of man. This leads us to 
see the true character of the evil which war represents. 
It is a moral evil. It is the concentration and as it were 
the summing up of all the sufferings voluntarily produced 
by men. It destroys in an instant the victories of gen- 
tleness and kindness which have been slowly and pain- 
fully won by the efforts of many generations, for it 
unchains the beast in man, or, worse still, brings man 
back to the condition of the wild beast. It teaches man 
no longer to respect any part of that which constitutes 
his peculiar character and value. " A field of battle," 
says a modern author, " is a theatre, set up and equipped 
at great expense, on which is presented the hideous 
spectacle of. all human crimes. Demons hold high car- 
nival there." 

If such is the true character of the evil, we can easily 
determine therefrom what is the true remedy for it. We 
are accustomed to develop in our lectures or our written 
propaganda in favor of peace, arguments of a legal, eco- 
nomic or philosophic nature. And certainly we are right. 
No effort is wasted which will help to break down the 
mass of old and oppressive prejudices ; and no one 
wastes his time who is endeavoring to induce his contem- 
poraries to reflect on such a problem and to awaken in 
them somewhat more correct ideas. 

But if we go to the root of the matter we shall see 
clearly that the only remedy which can really cure 
humanity of its war-folly is a moral remedy. So long 



as the heart of man remains unchanged we shall never 
be secure against fits of anger and attacks of irration- 
ality which will thwart all our efforts for peace. Novicow 
has somewhere said that we ought constantly to place 
before the eyes of the masses of the people, who are so 
largely deprived of their rights, the enchanting picture 
of the happiness and well-being which would be theirs 
if they should succeed in suppressing the ruinous war 
budgets. 

But we know that to improve the external conditions 
of a man's life is not necessarily to improve the man 
himself. To make him advance along the road to perfec- 
tion it is doubtless essential to work for the betterment 
of the material conditions of his life ; but it is no less 
essential to awaken the perception of his inner wretched- 
ness, to arouse in him hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness, and to show him how they may be satisfied. 

" I should be greatly rejoiced," writes a peace worker 
of our day, " to be the prophet who should announce the 
good news and bring peace to men. But I am sure that 
without some great moral revolution, without a new life 
and a new love drawn from association with the Christ, 
men will soon turn against themselves their newly-won 
power." 

And here may I be permitted to cite an important pas- 
sage from Channing's " Lecture on War." 

" If the most terrible view of war be that it is the tri- 
umph and jubilee of selfish and malignant passions, then 
its true cure is to be sought in the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and love, in that spirit of Jesus 
Christ which expels the demons of selfishness and ma- 
lignity from the heart. Even supposing that war could 
be abolished by processes which leave the human char- 
acter unchanged, that it could be terminated by the 
progress of a civilization which, whilst softening manners, 
would not diminish the selfishness, mercinariness, hard- 
heartedness, fraud, ambition of men, its worst evils would 
still remain, and society would reap in some other forms 
the fruits of its guilt. God has ordained that the wicked- 
ness within us shall always find its expression and punish- 
ment in outward evil. War is nothing more than a 
reflection or image of the soul. It is the fiend within 
coming out. Human history is nothing more than the 
inward nature manifested in its native acts and issues. 
Let the soul continue unchanged ; and should war cease, 
the inward plague would still find its way to the surface. 
The infernal fire at the centre of our being, though it 
should not break forth in the wasting volcano, would not 
slumber, but by other eruptions, more insensible yet not 
less deadly, would lay waste human happiness. I do 
not believe, however, that any remedy but the Christian 
spirit can avail against war. The wild beast that has 
gorged on millions of victims in every age is not to be 
tamed by a polished or selfish civilization. Selfishness, 
however drilled into courtesy, always tends to strife. 
Man, as long as possessed by it, will sacrifice others to 
his own interest and glory, and will grow angry and 
fierce when others stand in his way. 

" War will never yield but to the principles of universal 
justice and love; and these have no sure root but in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Christianity is the true remedy 
for war ; not Christianity in name, not such Christianity 
as we see, not such as has grown up under arbitrary 



